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President's Corner 
..Deborah Evans 


W inter is well and truly upon us, but Augustis vegetation. This was a particularly timely talk as 


not a time for field nats to sit huddled by the committee is keen for the Club to be a more 
their heaters—there's too much to do! And the effective advocate for the preservation of 
watttles have started flowering and my local biodiversity in our region, and so a better 
magpies have started collecting nesting material, understanding of the mechanisms available will be 
so it's well worth rugging up and getting out. invaluable. 


You will notice we have changed our planned 
August excursion. The Helmeted Honeyeaters 
have entered their breeding season so we would 
not be able to visit critical parts of their Yellingbo 
reserve at this time. Instead we are heading to a 
part of the Anglesea area that we haven't visited 
for a while—a gentle stroll in the morning and 
something a bit more energetic in the afternoon for 
those who want to stretch their legs a bit more. 


And then of course there's the second boneseed 
pulling day for this year. As there are a lot of small 
seedlings that have come up since the rain, there 
will be plenty of easy weeding for those who don’t 
like tackling the bigger plants on the more difficult 
slopes. It would be wonderful to get 20 or more 
people out there on the 23rd to make a really big 
impact on our area. 





Finally, a comment on the talk last month by Alice T an SE se e 
Skipper from the Environment Defenders Office Moss, Deakin University Waurn Ponds, August 2007 
about Victorian law and policy for protecting native Photo. Lerraine Fagan 


Tonight... 
...it is Members' Night. After a casserole tea Rosalind Smallwood and others will 
talk about their trip to the ANN get-together in the Northern Territory. 


At the August meeting... 


... Janine Duffy will talk about Koalas. 


GFNC website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC email address or 
phoned to Barry Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated onto the site frequently. 


GFNC Web page: hitp://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/ 
e-mail address: gfnc@vicnet.net.au 


Members are encouraged to arrive | | The photo on the front cover, by Craig Morley, is of an Eastern Yellow Robin 
early at general meetings. bathing at a dam at Bannockburn. See full excursion report on p. 3. 


The room will be open at 7.15 pm to The photo on the back cover, by Lorraine Phelan, is of Buckley Falls, July 
allow members to chat to other 2008. 
members and visitors. 





Excursion to Bannockburn 
15 June 2008 


na crisp winter's morning eight GFNC members met at 

Wabdallah Reserve in Milton Street, Bannockburn. Our 
leader for the day, Stuart McCallum of the Friends of 
Bannockburn Bush (FOBB), welcomed us to ‘his patch' of 
bushland. Stuart has extensive knowledge of the area, and the 
historical part of this report is based on his notes. Our thanks to 
him for sharing his enthusiasm for the ecology of the area. 


Wabdallah Crown Land Reserve (Parks Vic) 

It is ironic that much of the remnant bushland in Australia owes 
its survival to neglect. Small areas tucked away that the locals 
ignore through familiarity 
and visitors never notice. 
One such area in 
Bannockburn is the 9.6 ha 
(25 acre) Wabdallah Crown 
Land Reserve near the 
centre of town, whichis a 
Manna Gum Eucalyptus 
viminalis and Yellow Gum 
Eucalyptus leucoxylon ssp. 
connata, grassy woodland. 


Wabdallah is managed by 
Parks Victoria, and the 
local community was stirred 
into conservation action in 
2003 when farm land to the 
west was opened for 
housing development, 
threatening the ecological 
integrity of the reserve with 
a possible street extension. 
Fortunately, common sense 
prevailed with Parks Vic and Golden Plains Shire supporting 
residents’ objections. The Reserve remains intact to be enjoyed 
by residents and visitors. 


revegetation site. 


In December 1999 Mark Trengove and Stuart compiled a flora 
list for the reserve with 11 of 70 plus species of regional 
significance and the colourful legume Clover Glycine Glycine 
latrobeana of State Significance. This list can be provided by 


Stuart on request(stuartm@jc.com.au). 





White markings and operculum of Diaspidae scale on sedge. 
Photos: Stuart McCallum 





GFNC members & Stuart McCallum (2nd from right) beside FOBB 


..- Peter Williams & Stuart McCallum 


As our winter visit was outside the flowering period, we had to be 
content with a look at the early flowerers and identifying others 
by their leaves and morphology. Sheila Silver has done a sterling 
job in identifying over 40 species in this prolific area, including 
the regionally significant Small-flowered Mat-rush Lomandara 
micrantha, Boobialla Myoporum insulare (plains form) and 
Feather Heads Ptilotus macrocephalus. The only plants in flower 
were the deep red Cranberry Heath Astroloma humifusum and 
Running Postman Kennedia prostrata. However, Wabdallah 
Reserve in full flowering glory in Spring is magnificent. 


Another indicator of the 
biodiversity of the Reserve is 
the bird population. Polly 
Cutcliffe recorded five parrot 
species, three honeyeaters 
and three whistlers among 
others. 


Dave King was kept busy 
turning over logs, etc. as 
usual. He has contributed 
the following note: "The 
Common Saw-sedge, 
Gahnia radula, was made 
the more conspicuous by 
being covered in white 
markings that at first sight 
appeared like a fungus. 
Later microscopic 
examination revealed it to be 
the marks left by the 
dislodged operculum (cover) 
of a Diaspidae scale insect. 
The white marks are the remaining deposits of wax secreted by 
the insect to attach the fibrous operculum to the leaf blade. The 
wax excretion is invariably made by the female insect, which is 
legless and flat. Some 240 species are known from Australia, 
many such as the San José scale being serious pests of fruit 
trees.’ 
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Photo: Dave King 


( Cont.) 





White markings and operculum of Diaspidae scale on sedge. 
Photo: Dave King 
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Bannockburn Recreation Reserve (DSE Ballarat) 

Our second site was the 443 ha Bannockburn Recreation 
Reserve, managed by the Department of Sustainability and 
Environment. Mark Trengove and FOBB completed a flora 
survey in 1996 (Project Black Bristle Rush) for DCNR (electronic 
copies available from Stuart). It was here that we enjoyed our 
lunch under a large Melbourne Yellow Gum Eucalyptus 
leucoxylon ssp. connata in full bloom with creamy flowers. 


FOBB is conducting an ongoing revegetation experiment within a 
fenced enclosure around a former night-soil dump. They are 
testing methods for restoring grassy woodland ecosystems, even 
though the soil is not natural. It is a lot of work but they are 
making progress. 


The north-east corner of the Reserve that we visited was stripped 
in past years to remove buckshot gravel for road making. This 
was a layer below the thin topsoil, and formed a natural drainage 
path for the original understorey vegetation. Although the topsoil 
was replaced, the ground conditions have been radically altered 
and the understorey has not recovered. However, the woodland 
still contains gems of remnant vegetation, and we noted some 
plants and birds seen at Wabdallah, as well as a Little Eagle 
soaring overhead. 


Stephens Road Bushland (Barwon Water, Trust for Nature) 
This 40 hectare block of mature Yellow Gums was formerly 
privately owned, but was compulsorily acquired by Barwon Water 
in 1997 to be used for construction of sewage lagoons to serve 
Bannockburn. This was a deeply controversial proposal causing 
adverse publicity for the authority, due to the removal of valued 





Looking at a gnarled old Red gum tree. 


Photo: Stuart McCallum 
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old growth woodland. The outcome is that 8 ha has been used 
for the lagoons, and the remainder of the bushland is protected 
by a Trust for Nature Covenant managed by Barwon Water in 
consultation with the community. The lagoons are used by water 
birds, and Polly noted the Australian Shelduck, Pacific Black 
Duck, Chestnut Teal and Hoary-headed Grebe, bringing her total 
bird species for the day to 23. 


Our visit was cut short by failing light, but we had just enough 
time to appreciate the majesty of this stand of Yellow Gums and 
Red Gums. 


Stuart notes that this bushland is well worth a visit for both flora 
and fauna, and small enclosures have been set up in the south- 
east corner to assess the impact of rabbit grazing on the flora 
(which is severe). Barwon Water is also working with the GFNC 
to install and maintain a set of nest boxes along the eastern and 
southern margins of the lagoons. It continues to be visited by 
many birds for the flowers and nectar of the winter flowering 
Yellow Gum. 


Stephens 
Road 
Reserve 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Bannockburn Bush, 24 July 2008 


even members enjoyed a very pleasant morning at the 
Bannockburn Bush. 


The weather was cool, but clear, and almost windless There 
were plenty of birds to see and hear. | emphasise the word 'hear' 
as the birds were very active and it was thanks to Kay's and 
Craig's call recognition skills that our list totaled 57 species. The 
Golden Wattle was in flower, as were the Yellow Gums, and 
greenhood orchids. 
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..Les Barrow 


The first stop was at the area to the north of the highway (Golf 
Course side) near the 'Truck Stop’. | haven't paid much attention 
to that area before so | particularly enjoyed 'a new site’. We then 
moved to the Yellow Gums (Stevens Road Reserve). Kay's and 
Craig's telescopes were greatly appreciated there, as we all had 
good sightings of Blue-billed Duck, Hardhead, Australasian 
Shoveler and Pink-eared Duck. 


Although the excursion officially ended at Stevens Road we 
continued observing over lunch at a small Water Point adjacent 
to Brislanes Road. While lunching we were able to watch a 


Yellow Robin coming in to drink at the waterhole, as well as to 
appreciate some of the finer points of photography with Craig's 
Digiscope set up. This small water point was also a new area to 
me. [See front cover] 


Overall it was a very pleasant morning, learning new places to 
visit, meeting several members for the first time and acquiring a 
renewed enthusiasm for learning bird calls. When | got home | 
dug out a tape which | have owned for years (What Bird Call is 
That?) and listened to it for hours. | think many more hours are 
required. If anyone has any tapes that | could borrow, such a 
loan would be greatly appreciated. 
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Photo: Craig Morley 





Bird List (57 species): 


Blue-billed Duck 
Australian Shelduck 
Australian Wood Duck 
Australasian Shoveler 
Pacific Black Duck 

Grey Teal 

Chestnut Teal 
Pink-eared Duck 
Hardhead 
Hoary-headed Grebe 
Little Pied Cormorant 
Eurasian Coot 

Masked Lapwing 

Galah 

Long-billed Corella 
Little Corella 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Musk Lorikeet 

Little Lorikeet 
Purple-crowned Lorikeet 
Crimson Rosella 
Eastern Rosella 

Superb Fairy-wren 
Spotted Pardalote 
Striated Pardalote 
Weebill 

Brown Thornbill 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
Yellow Thornbill 

Red Wattlebird 





Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 
Noisy Miner 

Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
White-eared Honeyeater 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
Black-chinned Honeyeater 
Brown-headed Honeyeater 
White-naped Honeyeater 
Crescent Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 
Jacky Winter 

Eastern Yellow Robin 
Varied Sittella 

Grey Shrike-Thrush 
Restless Flycatcher 
Magpie-lark 

Willie Wagtail 

Australian Magpie 

Little Raven 

White-winged Chough 
Skylark 

Red-browed Finch 
Welcome Swallow 
Silvereye 

Common Blackbird 
Common Starling 
Common Myna 


The birds of Ecuador: Craig Morley 
Bird Group meeting 17 July 2008 


late cancellation provided a golden opportunity for Craig 

Morley to obtain a place on a bird tour to Ecuador and the 
Galapagos Islands in February 2008, a tour for which Rob Ganly 
had already booked. At the July meeting, Craig described his 
birding experiences in Ecuador. 


Ecuador on the north-west coast of South America has an area 
just greater than that of Victoria. It is divided by the Andes 
running north-south and separating the coastal slopes in the west 
from the rainforests surrounding the headwaters of the Amazon 
River in the east. The Andes form two parallel mountain ridges 
3000—4000 m high with a narrow (10—20 km) inter-Andean valley 
between. The capital, Quito, is situated in the valley at 2850 m 
above sea level, perhaps the highest altitude of any capital city. 
Quito is surrounded by snow-covered volcanoes with Mount 
Chimborazo the highest, reaching 6300 m. With such a variety of 
habitats, both in climate and elevation, it is no surprise that 
Ecuador boasts a large and very diverse bird population, To 
date, nearly 1600 species of birds have been described and most 
of the avifauna was discovered in the last 25-30 years. This 
enormous task was carried out by Frank Chapman, Bob Ridgely, 
Paul Greenfield and their colleagues. The field guide to the birds 
of Ecuador is a large and unwieldy volume. Craig had the 
foresight to extract the figures and have them bound separately 
for quick and easy access in the field. This was very much 
appreciated by other people during the tour. 


The expedition started in Quito. The group travelled from there 
through Papallacta Pass to the Yanacoucha Reserve in the 
eastern Andes, and then to Sacha Lodge in the rainforests of the 


...Dean Hewish 


eastern plains. They completed the tour with a stay at Guango 
Lodge in the eastern highlands at 2700 m. 


The birds seen on the trip included parrots, tanagers, mountain- 
tanagers, flower-piercers, honeycreepers, ant-birds, ant-wrens, 
ant-shrikes, manakins and, of course, hummingbirds. The staff of 
Guango and Sacha lodges had set out feeders to attract 
hummingbirds and Craig was able to see such amazing and 
inventively named species as Buff-winged Starfrontlet, Green 
Violetear, Tourmaline Sunangel, Glowing Pufflegs, Buff-tailed 
Coronet, Chestnut-breasted Coronet, Collared Inca, Speckled 
Hummingbird, Sword-billed Hummingbird, Long-tailed Sylph, 
White-bellied Woodstar and Tyrian Metaltail. Unfortunately, he 
missed the Giant Hummingbird which is 16.5 cm in length. Most 
of the bird species in Ecuador are restricted in their altitudinal 
ranges and the hummingbirds were a good example of this. The 
distribution maps Craig showed for different species had parallel 
bands of abundance defined by the altitudinal contours of the 
Andes. Each species lived in its own preferred band. 


As the group approached the higher mountains, Craig managed 
to see one of the most characteristic birds of the Andes, the 
Andean Condor. One bird was seen high in the air. They are a 
rare and endangered species, and so everyone was grateful for 
the look at this impressive bird with its 3 m wingspan. Papallacta 
Pass was cold and misty and few birds were seen. The Rufous- 
bellied Seedsnipe is a feature of this area and was one of the 
target species. A few members of the party saw a large dim 
shape flying off through the mist. It may have been one of these 
birds. The road trip to Yanacoucha passed through cold misty 
mountain terrain along a dirt track that was extremely rough and 
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muddy. Craig was very impressed by the competence of the 
driver, especially considering that the bus was not four-wheel 
drive. The journey to Sacha Lodge finished with a canoe trip 
along the Napo River and Pilchicocha Lake. A significant bird 
sighting during this trip was a Coci Heron, a large grey and white 
heron. 


Sacha Lodge is situated in lowland rainforest and the weather 
was hot and extremely humid. Every room had a drying cabinet 
heated by light globes where the guests could place their optical 
equipment each night for protection against mould. The first bird 
identified after the group arrived at the lodge was the Piratic 
Flycatcher. This bird takes over nests built by other species to lay 
their own eggs. Night birds were abundant in the area around the 
lodge. The nightjars seen by Craig were the Common Potoo, the 
Great Potoo and the Pauraque, which looks much like our White- 
throated Nightjar. Owls seen were Crested Owl, Tawny-bellied 
Screech Owl and the delightful Ferruginous Pygmy-owl. The 
lodge arranged canoe trips along the local waterways. On one 
such excursion, Craig saw the famous and bizarre Hoatzin, well 
publicised on such programs as Life on Earth. The young have 
vestigial claws on the wings which they use to climb bushes and 
trees. Although they look primitive, they are now considered to 
be related to cuckoos. Near the lodge were several parrot licks. 
These earth banks are frequented by parrots, which lick the soil 
for essential minerals, especially calcium. There the group saw 
Mealy Amazons, Blue-headed Parrots, Dusky-headed Parakeets 
and Golden-headed Amazons. A Snail Kite was an especially 
welcome sighting. The kite fished for snails in the lake and neatly 
extracted the molluscs with the specialised hook on its upper 
beak, leaving the intact shells on the landing. 


Sacha Lodge specialised in bird tours and provided a tower for 
bird spotting in the rainforest canopy as well as a walkway above 


the treetops. The guide provided by the lodge was extremely 
knowledgeable and an excellent bird-spotter. Their time at the 
top of the 42-metre tower was exceedingly productive and even 
the guide was impressed by the number of birds that were seen. 
Several species of toucans were a highlight, but the list also 
included several woodpeckers and an amazing variety of smaller 
but brightly coloured and attractive birds such as tanagers, 
dacnis, trogons and euphonias, which have loud and distinctive 
calls. Also in the area were the interestingly named Eastern 
Wood Haunter, Black-tailed Leaftosser, and several ant-shrikes, 
ant-wrens and ant-birds. Not surprisingly, ants are abundant in 
the Amazon rainforests and many birds have evolved to use 
them as a food source. Craig is especially interested in birds of 
prey and was very pleased to see a Greater Yellow-headed 
Vulture. Manakins are small but very attractive birds and Craig 
saw several species during his time at the various lodges. 


The final stop of the trip at Guango Lodge in the eastern 
highlands provided views of many more species of colourful and 
interesting birds; tanagers, conebills, the Pearled Treerunner and 
flower-piercers, which have evolved beaks suited to penetrating 
the base of flowers and getting to the nectar without pollinating 
the plant. As with the hummingbirds, many species were 
restricted in distribution by altitude. 

Craig remarked that the birding was occasionally exhausting 
because of the abundance and diversity of the birdlife. He 
especially appreciated the competence and skills of the guides in 
locating and showing the birds to all members of the party. With 
the variety of habitats and so many species of birds available in a 
small area, birding in Ecuador is obviously an experience of a 
different order to local birding. The audience was amazed by the 
variety and attractiveness of the birds that Craig had seen during 
his tour. 


Out and about 
Butterfly people (part 2) 


n 29 May 1770, at Thirsty Sound, north of Rockhampton, 

Joseph Banks wrote in his diary: /nsects in general were 
plentiful, butterflies especially. With one of these, much like P. 
Semele Linn. the air for the space of 3 or 4 acres crowded with 
them to a wonderful degree the eye could not be turned in any 
direction without seeing millions & yet every branch & twig was 
almost covered with those that still of these we took as many as 
we chose knocking them down with our caps or anything that 
came to hand. On the leaves of the gum tree we found a Pupa or 
Chrysalis which shone almost all over as bright as if it had been 
silvered over with the most burnished silver and perfectly 
resembled silver; it was brought on board and the next day came 
out into a butterfly of a velvet black changeable to blue, his wings 
both upper and under marked near the edges with many light 
brimstone coloured spots, those of his under wings being 
indented deeply at each end. 


The butterfly that emerged from its silver pupa now has the 
prosaic name of Two-brand Crow Euploea sylvester and was 
quite different from the ‘millions’ flying around. For all the 
excitement that the latter engendered, none seems to have made 
it into the specimen collection that was taken back to England. 
Twenty-seven Australian species from Cook's 1770 expedition 
were described as new by the great Danish entomologist 
Johann Fabricius (1745—1808) and published in his Systema 
Entomologicae in 1775. As a seventeen year old Fabricius had 
gone to Uppsala in Sweden to study under the great Linnaeus. 
By the time he was 24, he was ‘professor extraordinarius' at 
Copenhagen University and in 1771 he became professor of 
natural history and economics at Kiel University. He spent his 
winters there, but his summers in Paris or London, where he 
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... Valda Dedman 


worked on Banks' collections. But what possessed him to name 
a rather plain brown butterfly Papilio (now Badamia) 
exclamationis? It is another species that sometimes erupts into 
enormous north-south migrations, very occasionally reaching 
Victoria, having been recorded on the tip of the Mornington 
Peninsula in the 1970s. It is the Narrow-winged Awl. With its long 
wings folded and the round eyespot at the top, it has been 
likened to an arrowhead; perhaps Fabricius saw an exclamation 
mark. 


The butterfly that Banks knocked so carelessly down with his cap 
is now called the Blue Tiger Tirumala hamata and it took until 
1826 until it was formally described. It had been collected by 
another explorer, Philip Parker King, during his survey of the 
Australian coasts in 1818-1822. He saw a similar swarming at 
Bustard Bay: ... the stem of every grass-tree (xanthorrhoe) 
which plant grows abundantly upon the hills, was covered with 
them, and on their taking wing, the air appeared as it were, in 
perfect motion. The species was included in the Catalogue 
prepared by William Sharp Macleay for King's account of his 
voyage. The Blue Tiger is sometimes called the Blue Wanderer. 
Like the orange and black Monarch, or Wanderer, it is toxic. Its 
whole life is bound up with poison. It is a large butterfly, 
occasionally reaches the eastern tip of Victoria and has been 
known to breed here. The larval food plants are found in 
rainforest and vine thickets in monsoon forests. They are tropical 
milkweeds in the Asclepiadaceae family containing alkaloids, 
which the larva can isolate and retain in its body as protection 
against predators, and also pass on to the adult. Male Tigers 
also imbibe other pyrrolizidine poisons which are needed for the 


production of their hair-pencil pheromones. Females pass on 
cardiac glycoside poisons to the eggs. 


The Macleay dynasty had a great influence on Australian 
natural science. Alexander (1767—1848) had 17 children, 6 of 
whom died before reaching adulthood. With his wife and six of 
his daughters, he came to Sydney in 1826 to take up the post of 
Colonial Secretary, bringing with him his extensive world butterfly 
collection. He was the driving force behind the founding of the 
Australian Museum in 1829. His home at Elizabeth Bay House, 
where he established an extensive botanical garden, became a 
meeting place both for local naturalists and visiting scientists 
such as Darwin, Gould and Huxley. 


His son William Sharp and his nephew William (later Sir) John 
followed in 1839. On Alexander's death in 1848, his collection 
passed to his son, then to William John who employed 
professional collectors and a full-time curator, George Masters 
(1837-1912), who had been working at the Australian Museum, 
where he had produced the Catalogue of the Described Diurnal 
Lepidoptera of Australia (1873), the first book entirely devoted to 
Australian butterflies. 


George Masters was somewhat of a character. A fine shot, he is 
said to have killed venomous snakes with his bare hands. 
Originally a gardener, he arrived in Melbourne in 1856. He went 
off to Tasmania and collected insects which he sold to William 
John Macleay. He also made his own collections and exhibited 
thousands of insects during 1863-68 to the Entomological 
Society of NSW. He travelled all over Australia, collecting both 
for Macleay and for the Australian Museum, bringing back 
lungfish and the Western Bristlebird and the Noisy Scrub-bird. He 
was the first to discover the egg of the Bird of Paradise. That was 
when he was with Macleay in New Guinea. 


After he had entertained members of the Challenger expedition, 
William John Macleay (1820-1891) became interested in fish 
and other sea creatures and decided to undertake his own 
expedition to the Torres Strait and New Guinea. So he bought a 
barque, the Chevert, for £3000 and on 18 May 1875, the first 
Australian scientific expedition to a foreign country set out, with a 
crew of twenty, ten collectors and 55-year old William John 
Macleay. They brought back 1000 bird specimens, numerous 
reptiles including two crocodiles, 800 fish, many marine and land 
molluscs, crustaceans, insects and spiders as well as plants, 
geological and ethnological specimens. 


At his death he bequeathed his collections to the University of 
Sydney as the Macleay Museum. Masters remained its curator 
until his death in 1912. The Macleay entomological collections 
are the oldest and historically most important in Australia, 
containing more than half a million specimens dating from 1756. 
Sixty per cent are exotic and include more than 9000 type 
specimens. 


Sir William Macleay was also prominent in the establishment in 
1862 of the Entomological Society of N.S.W and in 1874 the 
Linnean Society. He was a successful pastoralist and politician, 
which gave him the means to indulge his collecting interests and 
set up a museum. In 1876 he erected two buildings in the 
grounds of Elizabeth Bay House, one solely for the insect 
collection. He wrote extensively on natural history subjects. At his 
death he made a bequest of £6000 to the Linnean Society and 
later £35 000 became available for four Linnean Macleay 
Fellowships. He wanted to set up a Chair of Bacteriology at the 
University of Sydney, for which he made a bequest of £32 000, 
but he was ahead of his time. 


Macleay's Swallowtail honours Alexander Macleay. It was part of 
his collection in 1814 when the naturalist W E Leach, who was 


assistant keeper at Sir Joseph Banks’ library at the British 
Museum, started to describe the butterflies it contained. 


Margaret Fountaine (1862-1940) died with a butterfly net in her 
hand. She was 78 years old and she was on a mountaintop in 
Trinidad. She had been collecting butterflies for 50 years in 60 
countries on six continents, including Australia, where she spent 
three unhappy years, from 1914-1917. Why were they unhappy? 
She was a lady of independent means which gave her the 
freedom to travel the world and indulge her passion for butterfly 
collecting. Regrettably, she had a weakness for falling in love 
with the most unsuitable men. At the age of 39, she established a 
relationship spanning three decades with Khalil Niemy, her 
Syrian guide and interpreter, 15 years her junior. Unfortunately, 
he had a wife and family back in Damascus, although Margaret 
Fountaine believed she would marry him—once he had become 
a British citizen, which was the reason for their coming to 
Australia; she was unwilling to give up her own British citizenship 
by marrying a foreigner. But they were adventurers not 
pioneering settlers, and could not cope with the harsh primitive 
life at Myola near Kuranda, where they were trying to farm the 
rainforest, a situation made worse by the intervening World War 
with its labour shortages and Margaret’s temporary financial 
difficulties. 


Margaret’s collection of 22 000 butterflies in ten mahogany 
display cases was left to the Castle Museum in Norwich; her field 
books with detailed notes and beautiful watercolours of butterfly 
life cycles went to the British Museum of Natural History. Her 
diaries, comprising 3000 pages and a million words, each year 
carefully transcribed and illustrated (except for the Australian 
experiences, which were left in the rough), begun on 15 April 
1878, were in a sealed box, not to be opened until 15 April 1978, 
when her life was revealed. During monsoon rains she had 
ridden astride a pony to the very edge of Tibet; she had 
discovered two new butterfly species in the Amazon when she 
was in her 70s; whilst travelling in Turkey she had used her hat 
box as repository for the caterpillars she was breeding to obtain 
perfect adults. She had experienced fever in remotest Africa and 
an earthquake in Cuba, foraged for larval food plants at 
Macassar on the island of Celebes, cycled across Europe before 
the turn of the twentieth century, travelled by aeroplane in the 
1930s. Although her time in Australia was the most unrewarding, 
her collection includes 153 specimens from Queensland and the 
Natural History Museum holds her watercolours of larvae and 
pupae from Kuranda. 


Wealth enabled people to travel and to indulge their passion for 
the wonders of the butterfly world. Sometimes it brought them to 
Australia, briefly or for the rest of their lives. Their experiences, 
curiosity and collections have added to our knowledge of natural 
history. 
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Mammal report 


... /revor Pescott 


Mammal Atlas additions—dunnart, possum, wallabies, rats, mouse, hare. 


Fat-tailed Dunnart 
Common Brushtail Possum 
Common Brushtail Possum 
Red-necked Wallaby 

Black Wallaby 

Water Rat 

House Mouse 

House Mouse 

Black Rat 

Black Rat 

Brown Hare 

Brown Hare 


04.06.08 
29.06.08 
14.07.08 
07.07.08 
02.06.08 
20.05.08 
28.05.08 
14.07.08 
28.05.08 
13.07.08 
12.06.08 
28.06.08 


eek ek ek ek kk 


Little River. 

Indented Head, road-killed female. 
Highton, road-killed. 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. 
Buckley Falls Park, near Paper Mill. 
Barwon River, Queens Park. 
Barwon River bank, Newtown. 
Buckley Falls Park. 

Highton. 

Point Lonsdale. 

Dog Rocks. 


Reedy Lake. 


Observers: BAt, Bryant Attwood; DR, Dave Rantall; PP, Priscilla Pescott; TP, Trevor Pescott; SQ, Stuart Quick; VWD, Valda 
Dedman. 





he Fat-tailed Dunnart was brought into Serendip Sanctuary 

on 4 June. It had been caught by a cat and rescued by the 
land-owners, and it was proposed to release it elsewhere as 
there were seven cats on the Little River property where it was 
found. Since dunnarts have rather specific habitat needs, this 
may not have been the best option! 


Common Brushtail Possums are particularly vulnerable to road 
trauma, and most of the records on the Mammal Atlas are of 
road-kills. They do spend a lot of time on the ground searching 
for food, or moving from place to place. However, they must have 
good populations for even with the heavy road-toll they remain 
very plentiful and may well be the most widely-distributed of all 
native mammals in the Geelong district. 


As part of an attempt to add diversity to the Ocean Grove Nature 
Reserve after it was fenced many years ago, Red-necked 
Wallabies were released there. They have survived and appear 
to be gradually building their numbers. It was intended that the 
fence would make it possible to re-introduce bandicoots and 
possibly potoroos there too, but this is not the case—foxes and 
cats easily cross into the reserve. Perhaps a part of the reserve 
could be enclosed with a predator-proof fence of which there are 
several designs, and these small mammals released there. 


House Mouse under the wireweed mat on the riverbank at 


Newtown. Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Next trapping 


It was good to have the Black Wallaby records from Buckley 
Falls Park—despite the occasional fatality wnen one is chased 
onto the road by dogs, the small population remains. The one 
Water Rat observation listed is one of several made by Bryant 
Attwood from the Queens Park-Buckley Falls area late in May 
and early June. Tony Woods told me recently that in the before, this should be an interesting place to look for mammals. 
depression years of the 1930s a local resident by the name of The chances for finding bandicoots—they were here up to the 
Gugger made a living trapping the rats around Buckley Falls and | 1970s—and small native marsupials may be slim, but it is 
selling the skins. This was allowed under an open season on always worth a look. 

the animals. 


Point Richards Flora and Fauna Reserve 
25-28 August 2008 


As it is close to Geelong, and an area we haven't looked at 


Because we will be working with a Green Corp group, we have 
set weekdays (Monday—Thursday) rather than running onto the 
weekend. So the details are: 
Monday 25 August 


Valda Dedman's Black Rat was noted eating the skin of lemons 
in her Highton garden—indeed they are omnivorous creatures! 
The one at Point Lonsdale was found near the foot of the dunes. 
Although bandicoots have been recorded there, it usually proves 
to be a rat that is found. However, we will continue to search for 
bandicoots and follow up each of the reports that come to hand. 
While we tend to think of House Mice as nocturnal, the two 
sightings listed were made late in the morning in sunny 
conditions. The mouse at Newtown was feeding under a mat of 
wireweed, and appeared to be eating the tiny flowers or perhaps 
the seeds. 


meet at the work 
depot on the corner 
of Boat Road and 
Sproat Street. 

meet as above. 

as above 

as above, to collect 
the traps. 


1.00 pm 


9.00 am 
9.00 am 
9.00 am 


Tuesday 26 August 
Wednesday 27 August 
Thursday 28 August 


For further details contact Trevor at ppescott@optusnet.com.au 
or phone 5243 4368. 
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Rambling on 
A naturalist's backpack 





How does it all fit? 


N atural history is a hobby where you become one with nature, 
cast aside the burdens of the civilised world and embrace 
simplicity. Not me. | realised the other day as | struggled up a hill 
in Long Forest with a bulging pack that | can’t set out at dawn 
with just binoculars, an apple and a drink. | take the world with 
me. Here’s my list of ‘essentials’. 


Binoculars: No argument there. 


Camera: | never know what I'll find and | might want a permanent 
record. | use a small digital camera that fits in my pocket. Of 
course | need spare batteries. Nowadays | carry rechargeable 
batteries in the camera and lithium batteries as spares. | once 
had the unfortunate experience of finding my spare rechargeable 
batteries had discharged without being used. | could tell a sad 
story about a beautiful moth posing perfectly... I've been told 
lithium batteries retain their charge in storage and they've proved 
reliable so far. | also carry a polarising filter to cut glare and 
increase contrast in cloud photos. 


GPS unit (Global Positioning System): My sense of direction is 
appalling. Along Durdidwarrah Road, regenerating eucalypts and 
T PYT 
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The thickets of regrowth along Durdidwarrah Road are now 
above head height, and a GPS unit is essential for direction 
finding (6 July 2008) 





...Marilyn Hewish 


wattles have formed tall thickets. This area has been great for 
birds, butterflies and moths but | would never have dared to 
follow the calls of Painted Button-quail, Spotted Quail-thrush and 
White-browed Woodswallows deep into the bush if | hadn't 
marked the car's location on the GPS first. | once wandered for 
an hour and chanced upon a lovely waterhole where | had lunch. 
Thinking | was kilometres from civilisation | set the GPS for my 
return. The road was 20 metres way. Many times the GPS has 
directed me back on a totally unexpected line, but it's always 


| been right (that I'm here to write this article is proof). The GPS 


also marks interesting plants, nests etc. for reference. | 
remember orchid enthusiasts swapping 'mud maps' after the Ash 
Wednesday fires in 1983: scribbled notes on easily lost scraps of 
paper, and an ‘obvious’ landmark mightn't look the same to 
another person or from another angle. 


Mobile phone: If | weigh up the pleasures of solitary birding 
against the minuscule risk, birding wins. Still a mobile phone 
provides some security (even if | have to crawl up a hill on my 
broken leg to get a signal). It's also useful if | find something 
fabulous and I'm bursting to tell someone. Margaret Cameron 
received a surprise phone call from Long Forest when | 
discovered a nesting Peaceful Dove. What would Dean, Cathy 
Hawes and | have given for a mobile phone when we discovered 
a Grey Phalarope in SA in 1989. We spent two hours watching 
the bird and waiting for it to come closer, then more time was 
taken while we drove to Mount Gambier, found a public phone 
and a shop for coins, contacted a friend to look up bird-watchers' 
phone numbers, and finally reached a birder. By that time it was 
dark, so we spent a fretful night with the bird unconfirmed. 


Telescope: This is technically not a backpack item, but it's 
essential for bird-watching at wetlands and along the seashore. 
Unfortunately telescopes need a tripod. The whole kit is 
cumbersome, and so | sling it over my shoulder or hold it 
crosswise at the front, and bad luck for anyone who's close when 
| make a sharp turn. | don't usually carry a scope in the bush, 
although | sometimes come to regret my laziness. 


Books: | don't carry a bird field guide. I've been caught out, 
especially with seabirds, but most birds | don't know after 27 
years' local birding require a full description and a sketch 
anyway. These should be made 'cold' without referring to the 
guide. | carry a butterfly book (Braby 2004) and never go out 


| without Leon Costermans' (1994) invaluable guide to Victorian 
{| trees. And for making bird lists, butterfly lists, moth lists, plant 


lists, mammal lists and observations and sketches of anything 
that takes my fancy, | need a notebook (small to fit in a pocket, 
hard cover for durability) and pens (several for safety and a 
pencil in case the pages get wet and a pen won't work). 
Recording onto hand-held computers in the field is the latest 
thing, especially for botanists. However, | worry about 
accidentally deleted records and obsolete systems, and | can 
write faster and more accurately than | can type, and | can't make 
sketches on a computer. I'm old-fashioned enough to prefer 
paper and pen in the field. 


Weather protection: l'm ready for most contingencies with a 
foldable sun hat, sunscreen, sunglasses, a beanie, gloves and a 
folding umbrella. 


Food and drink: People who've bird-watched with me know that 
there'll be a cry of “I’m hungry” within the first hour. When I'm 
expending energy | need constant refuelling: a lunch-box with a 
sandwich, fruit and multiple snacks, and a thermos (and teabags 
and cup) or water bottle. (Cont) 
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Werribee Sewage Farm permit: | once received news of a single thing in the swag that | haven't needed at some time and 

Werribee rarity while | was at work. By chance my permit and key that | would willingly leave behind. 

were in my bag, and so | was able to leave for the Farm straight 

from work. I've never been without the permit since. References 

Braby, M.F. (2004) The Complete Field Guide to the Butterflies of 
Australia, CSIRO Publishing, Collingwood, Vic. 

Costermans, L. (1994) Trees of Victoria and Adjoining Areas, 5th edn, 
Costermans Publishing, Frankston, Vic. 


Maybe this is over the top, but ironically, | feel that my load 
makes me free as a bird. Prepared for anything, | can stay out as 
long as | like: an hour if things are slow or 12 hours if I'm having 
fun or | discover something that needs following up. There's not a [You didn't tell us what it all weighs, Marilyn! Editor] 


Orange-bellied Parrot survey results 
...Craig Morley 


U nless otherwise stated the surveys were completed on 27 July 2008.Thank you to all of you who are interested in this work, 
including the intrepid searchers and counters for this survey. 


Next survey is Sunday 14 September 2008. 


Craig Morley, Bellarine Peninsula working group co-ordinator: ph: 03 5221 4604, e-mail: craigmorley5@bigpond.com 
Glenn Ehmke, National co-ordinator: ph: 0447286488, 03 9347 0757, e-mail: g.ehmke@birdsaustralia.com.au 


Location Orange-bellied Blue-winged Observers —July 2008 
Parrot Parrot 


Lake Connewarre (delta islands nil Tom Fletcher, Graeme Tribe & Steve Touhey 


& S mainland) 
East shore of Lake Connewarre nil 


Lake Connewarre State Game 
Reserve (South East) 

(a) Black rock and 

(b) Big Marsh, airport & 
environs 

Hospital Swamp 

Ocean Grove Golf course 
Collendina lake, Ocean Grove 
Reedy Lake 

Swan Bay (west) 

Swan Bay (Murray Rd) 
Gnarwarre 

Breamlea 

Pt Impossible 

Swan island 

Sand island 

Lake Victoria 

Pt Henry 

Freshwater Lake 

Edwards Point 

Duck Island 

Lake Murtnaghurt (& swamp) 
Cheetham Salt at Avalon, Snake 
Is, Dandos Rd north & Pt Lillias. 


TOTALS 
FNCV Biodiversity Symposium 2008 


Birds and the environment 


Sunday 14 September 
1 Gardenia St, Blackburn 


Len Robinson, Craig Thomson, Gary Wright, Vicki 
Wright, James Wright & Pete Matthews 
Not surveyed 


Tim Mackellar (27/07/08) 
Craig Morley (28/07/08) 


Mike Traynor & Kayelene Traynor 
Rob Cowdell & Judy Roberts-Wray 
Not surveyed. 

Gordon McCarthy 

Barry Lingham & John MacDonald 
Not surveyed. 

Bryant Attwood 

John Peter 

John Peter 

Craig Morley & Anthony Mitchell 
Craig Morley & Anthony Mitchell 
Rod Corinaldi (28/07/08) 

Not surveyed 

Dean Hewish 

Richard Dilena & Jan Dilena 

Not surveyed 

Kay Campbell (28/07/08) 
Surveyed independently of Bellarine Peninsula 
group 


Workshop 
Koala Corridors—creating wildlife links 


9.15 am—3.00 pm, Friday 22 August 2008, Meredith Hall 
Cost: Free, refreshments & lunch provided 


Habitat fragmentation is the biggest threat for the long-term survival of the koala- 
_ Talks by leading experts creating corridors and wildlife links can help. The speaker, Rolf Schlagloth, is the 
Opportunity to interact with like-minded people || Australian Koala Foundation Liaison Officer for Victoria. He has been working in 
Morning and afternoon tea Koala conservation for almost 20 years, including the radio tracking of Koalas in 
i ' the Meredith area, monitoring their diet, home ranges and fate near the highway. 
To register contact Mary Gibson 9252 7466 or || Registration required. To register your place and RSVP by Friday 15 August 2008 
mary@deakin.edu.au Please contact Anna Carrucan: 5231 6913 or Chris Gartlan: 


chrisgartlan GAV@bigpond.com 
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A Fly, Empis sp., Empididae, Diptera 
...Dave King 
kingdf@optusnet.com.au 


the labium as the food sucking 
tube. Two barbels protrude from 
the proboscis base together with 
two relatively large palps each 
having four segments. 


Introduction 

The family Empididae is a very 
large family of flies varying from 
medium to minute in size and 
form a highly diverse group, of 
which most individuals have yet to 
be described (Colless 1991). The 
subject fly genera are to be found 
most frequently near standing 
water suggesting that the larval 
stage is aquatic. This fly isa 
member of the sub-family 
Empidinae and was collected at 
Boonah in the Otway Ranges, 
38°25'S 143°56°E. 


The black heavily sclerotised 
(Gk.sk/éros, hard) thorax carries 
the wings and legs that are 
relatively long and robust 
suggesting the fly's predacious 
nature. Consisting of five 
segments the tarsus of each leg 
terminates in a pair of simple 
claws between which is a single 
bristle empodium (Gk, en, in; 
Description pous, foot) 
As a true fly, Empis has only one 
pair of wings, the other pair being 
replaced by the halteres seen as 
a small spade-like process 
projecting from the posterior 
lateral margin of the thorax. The 
halteres are regarded as 
balancers or poisers. The wing 
venation is specific to Empididae 
and therefore a diagnostic 
feature. 


The elongated abdomen has the 
first six tergites (L, tergum; back) 
as black saddle-like processes, 
whilst the ventral surface is of a 
light grey colour. 


The fly, in a general manner, 
carries black setae oriented 
toward the posterior. Terminalia 
of the male, as illustrated, is 
observed as the style projecting 
dorsally at the extreme rear. 





Empis sp. Empididae, Diptera 


The head is a prominent capsule 
with the compound eyes covering 
a major proportion of the surface and are contiguous at the upper References 


anterior point. Antennae are short with four segments, the last Chapman,R.F. (1975) The Insects, The English University Press, 
segment tapering to a point. Three ocellus are placed at the apex London. 
of the head. Colless, D.H. & McAlpine, D.K. in (1991) Insects of Australia, 


Melbourne University Press, Melb. 
Mouthparts are modified to form a proboscis, the anterior 
member the labrum as a piercing organ, the posterior member 


Additions to the GFNC Library 
...Lorraine Phelan 


he library is getting a revamp. | would appreciate any There will be a working bees at the library on Thursday 
suggestions of books you think would be useful additions to 7 August and 21 August (9.30 am—12.30 pm ) to change the 
our library. labels on all the books and reshelve—we are converting the 


system to Dewey prior to setting up a catalogue on a computer in 
Donated books have been added as well. Further donations of the library. Any offers of help will be appreciated. 
new or used books would be most welcome. We accepted with 
appreciation the donation of some of the Flora of Australia Abbreviations used: 
volumes—we already hold some of these volumes but it will be # = GFNC purchase, (...) = Donor's name if known 
very useful to have extra copies available for workshops. 


Fauna values of three Sub-coastal Wetlands on the Bellarine Flora of Australia, Vol 1 (Tony Wilson) [581.994 FLO] 
Peninsula: Lake Victoria, Freshwater Lake and St Flora of Australia, Vol 4 (Tony Wilson) [581.994 FLO] 
Leonards Salt Lagoon, Marilyn Hewish, 2002 (Donated by Flora of Australia, Vol 8 (Tony Wilson) [581.994 FLO] 
the author) [833.91809945 HEW] Flora of Australia, Vol 22 (Tony Wilson) [581.994 FLO] 

The Nature of Latrobe: A guide to the parks and reserves in Flora of Australia, Vol 25 (Tony Wilson) [581.994 FLO] 
Latrobe Region, 2007, Latrobe Valley FNC Flora of Australia, Vol 29 (Tony Wilson) [581.994 FLO] 

[3863.69099456 LAT] Flora of Australia, Vol 35 (Tony Wilson) [581.994 FLO] 

) 

) 

) 


& V Stajsic, 2007 (Hard copy and CD) (Donated by Royal Flora of Australia, Vol 46 (Tony Wilson) [581.994 FLO] 

Botanic Gardens) [581.9945 CEN] Flora of Australia, Vol 50 (Tony Wilson) [581.994 FLO] 
Vertebrate Palaeontology of Australasia, P Vickers-Rich, JM 

Monaghan, EF Baird & TH Rich (editors), 1996 # 

[566.099 VIC] 


( 
} 
A Census of the Vascular Plants of Victoria, (8th edn), NG Walsh Flora of Australia, Vol 45 (Tony Wilson) [581.994 FLO] 
( 
( 
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Native vegetation—law and policy in Victoria 
Alice Skipper, Environment Defenders Office 
1 July 2008 


Introduction—About the Environment Defenders Office 
(EDO) 

The EDO is a not-for-profit community legal centre, specialising 
in environment law and servicing the whole of Victoria. We have 
three full time solicitors, about three or four part-time 
administrative staff and a handful of volunteers. We assist 
individuals or community groups that have an environment- 
related problem and who want to use the legal system to either 
protect the environment or restore the environment. We focus on 
the provision of legal advice (and occasionally legal 
representation if we feel it is a matter that has significant public 
merit); law and policy reform; and community education through 
workshops and talks such as this. 


Why have laws about native vegetation? 

The first reason is that protection of native vegetation is just too 
big a task for voluntary groups, but also it's a responsibility that 
the government and the public in general have, and regulation is 
needed as a Safety net. The second role the legislation or the 
regulation system plays is in providing legal frameworks for 
financial incentives for people to protect native vegetation on 
their land. Thirdly is the issue of enforcement; and finally there is 
the issue of fairness: who should pay for the conservation of 
native vegetation—the government, the community, private 
landholders? 


We can use the law to protect native vegetation in three ways— 
through threatened species legislation; by reserving land for 
public use in one form or another; and by regulating the use and 
development of private land through planning schemes and the 
Planning and Environment Act. 


Specific laws for the protection of native vegetation 

The Flora and Fauna Guarantee Act 1988 (Vic) (FFGA) sets up a 
scheme for listing threatened species and ecological 
communities (threatened species habitat). When a species is 
listed as threatened it then gets an action statement written for 
it which sets out all the measures that you need to address to 
bring back that species from the threat of extinction. An 
additional measure is an Interim Conservation Order (ICO) which 
the minister can apply, but that has only been used once (with 
the Eynesbury development) and which was later removed. 


At the commonwealth level we have the Environment Protection 
and Biodiversity Conservation Act 1999 (Cth) (EPBC Act). In 
terms of threatened species protection this mirrors the FFGA, so 
it has a similar listing process and then once things are listed 
they get a recovery plan. If something is on the FFGA list and 
then is listed under the commonwealth Act what they'll do is have 
one recovery plan for it. The benefits of that is it’s more likely to 
get funding from the commonwealth so there's a lot more money 
involved and a lot more action that can be taken. Just because 
something's listed under the Victorian FFGA doesn't actually 
mean, even if it has an action plan statement, that the actions are 
going to be carried out and there's also a huge backlog between 
what’s actually listed and what has an action statement. 


In dealing with public land there are a number of the Acts that 
facilitate the protection of vegetation by reserving land, 
including the National Parks Act 1975, the Forests Act 1958 and 
the Crown Lands (Reserves) Act 1978. There are also a range of 
other public parks and reserves, council owned and managed 
reserves and coastal reserves. It's also now quite common for 
subdivisions to have a certain area set aside for public use as 
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...Deborah Evans 


some sort of reserve to conserve native vegetation through the 
planning scheme system. 


Voluntary measures and market based instruments 
Voluntary measures through groups like Landcare and Land for 
Wildlife (Vic) play a really important role in protecting Victoria’s 
native vegetation. But we also have market based instruments 
such as Bush Tender and Bush Broker which are government 
schemes run through the Department of Sustainability and 
Environment that enable a land holder to get funding to take 
certain measures on their land like planting native vegetation, 
eradicating weeds or basically conserving the native vegetation. 
The scheme is set up like an auction system so that if a 
developer is needing to remove native vegetation and offset that 
native vegetation, a landholder can offer them the opportunity to 
offset it on their land and get the credit for it. Carbon Tender is 
another scheme set up and facilitated by the DSE to deal with 
forest plantations whereby you can sell the carbon rights within 
the trees in your plantation as a separate right to someone else. 
They can purchase the carbon within the trees whilst you still 
remain the owner of the property and the actual trees. 


A final point about voluntary measures is the question of whether 
there should be a legal duty of care for a land owner to protect 
native vegetation on their land in addition to any moral or ethical 
duty. The Catchment and Land Protection Act already does that 
to some extent by requiring land owners to do certain things on 
their land, such as eradicating weeds, keeping it free from pests, 
protecting the waterways on that land and so on. 


Regulation of land use and development 

The other mechanism that we have to protect or regulate land 
use is the Planning and Environment Act 1987 (Vic) which 
applies to all private land. It also applies to public land but there 
are some exemptions, such as certain government departments, 
and it obviously doesn't apply to commonwealth land because it's 
a Victorian Act. It facilitates planning and development by setting 
up a statutory framework for the planning scheme called the 
Victorian Planning Provisions, which is a common set of planning 
controls that apply throughout Victoria. Each local council is 
responsible for the implementation of that, and then they have 
their own planning scheme. 


Municipal Planning Scheme 

The structure of the Municipal Planning Scheme is shown in 
Figure 1. It contains sections that are statewide as well as locally 
specific provisions which set up the zones and overlays. 


State Planning Policy Framework (Clause 15.09) 

At the top you have the state planning policy framework which is 
the same in all planning schemes. It requires that responsible 
authorities (who are usually the local councils as they’re the one 
making the decision whether or not to issue a permit) must have 
regard to Victoria’s Native Vegetation Management Framework— 
A Framework for Action, when they are considering whether 
native vegetation is going to be removed or not. 


It was introduced in 2003 and changed in 2006, including 
changing from ‘should have regard’ to 'must have regard’ to the 
framework. It aims to seek 'a reversal, across the entire 
landscape, of the long-term decline in the extent and quality of 
native vegetation leading to a net gain’. It potentially applies to all 
decision making under planning schemes, including subdivision 
applications and Planning Scheme amendments. 


The framework sets up a three- 
step process that has to be 
followed—first above anything 
you have to try and avoid the 
removal of the native vegetation, 
and then minimise, and then 
offset. It also sets up the 
concepts of 'net gain’ and 
‘offsets’. Losses and gains are 
determined by combined quality- 
quantity measures over a 
specified area and period of 
time, using an accounting 
system based on the habitat 
hectares method. Native 
vegetation is assessed within its 
own relevant vegetation type, 
based on an assessment that 
has been done by DSE of every 
bioregion and the conservation 
status of each EVC. This leads 
to a determination of 
conservation significance 
(very high—low) for each EVC, 
based on conservation state, 
quality, conservation status of 
species present, as well as other 
site-based criteria. From that the 
number of habitat hectares you need to plant for every tree that 
you remove on that land is established. 
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Fig. 1 


Local Planning Policy Framework 

The next section down in Figure 1 is a local planning policy frame 
work which is specific to each local council and establishes a 
planning scheme with zones and overlays that regulate use and 
development of the land. Examples of overlays that can be 
applied are: Environmental Significance Overlay; Vegetation 
Protection Overlay; Significant Landscape Overlay; Erosion 
Management Overlay, as well as overlays for floodway and 
erosion management. One thing to keep in mind about say a 
vegetation protection overlay for example, is that it doesn't 
necessarily mean that no vegetation will be able to be removed 
in that area; it's more of an additional hurdle that you have to get 
over if you're wanting to remove that native vegetation. 


Particular provisions—Clause 52.17 

The next one down is the particular provisions and again these 
are in all the planning schemes. The relevant one in terms of 
native vegetation here is Clause 52.17 which is the requirement 
that you need a permit to remove, destroy or lop native 
vegetation. It applies to a subject matter, rather than because of 
the application of any zoning or overlay, so it doesn't matter what 
an area is zoned or if there's an overlay in place, this provision 
will still require a permit for the removal of any native vegetation. 


However, there are lots of exemptions, including: 

e Land in one ownership less than 0.4 hectare (unless 
something else such as a vegetation protection overlay 
applies) 

e Dead vegetation 

e Planted vegetation (forest plantations) 

* — Rural activities (covers land zoned for farming; a broad 
definition, including putting up sheds etc.) 

e Maintenance of utilities 

e Fire breaks 

e  'Buildings' 

e — and a number of others. 


The exemption for dead vegetation obviously presents problems 
for preservation of trees with good nesting hollows, such as Red 


a 





Gums in the Wimmera district 
vital for Red-tailed Black- 
Cockatoos which are a 
threatened species there. In 
cases such as these it is 
important to ensure that there is 
an action statement and then to 
work as closely as possible with 
landowners to encourage them 
to retain trees. 


Under 52:17 sub-section 5 are 
the guidelines that the council or 
whoever is making the decision 
needs to take into account in 
deciding whether or not they 
should grant a permit to remove 
native vegetation. The question 
of what 'avoid' really means is a 
legal one, often disputed in 
VCAT. 


PaARTIOULAR 
PROMOS 


BEHERA 
FAWN 


CEST. 


General provisions 

Then there's a set of general 
provisions including the Referral 
and Notice Provisions (Clause 
66.02) which set out the types of 
native vegetation applications 
that must be referred to DSE under section 55 of the Planning 
and Environment Act. In these cases, DSE will do an 
assessment and indicate whether certain trees cannot be 
removed or whether a certain number of trees need to be offset, 
and so on. 


Source: DSE 


Incorporated documents 

Finally there are the incorporated documents which sit behind the 
planning scheme but should be read in conjunction with it. The 
Native Vegetation Framework is an incorporated document, as Is 
a municipal plan for that area, i.e. anything that's attached to that 
planning scheme that needs to be taken into account in decision 
making. 


Strategic Planning—Native Vegetation Precinct Plans 

These are the strategic tools that you can use to get in on the 
ground level, for example in new subdivisions. There are a 
considerable number of these underway at the moment. A native 
vegetation precinct requires an amendment to the planning 
scheme, but that means that once it is an incorporated document 
in the planning scheme, it then can't be changed without 
amending that planning scheme. 


Third party rights 

e Third parties have some rights in enforcing native vegetation 
protection laws under the Planning and Environment Act 
through seeking enforcement orders through VCAT if 
planning permit conditions are not being met and through 
objections and appeals. Third parties need to show that they 
have some sort of interest in the matter. 

Improvements needed 

Alice referred throughout to aspects that the EDO regards as 

areas for improvement or reform. These included: 

e Reducing the large backlog in preparation of action 
statements 

e More accountability for DSE and the catchment 
management authorities and others responsible, including 
legal mechanisms to ensure they meet deadlines and criteria 

e More transparency about responsibilities and information 
about the status of action statements etc. 


AE 
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Excursion to the Planetarium 
16 July 2008 


N ine Club members assembled at Scienceworks on a lovely 
sunny day (so much for the dreadful winter weather we try to 
avoid by having these indoor July excursions) for our scheduled 
Planetarium viewing at 11.00. We saw a locally produced film 
‘Escape from Andraxus' which told the story of the birth and 
death of different types of stars in a most entertaining way. The 
film was followed by a session on the night sky as seen from 
Melbourne for that evening, presented by a Planetarium staff 
member using a computer generated display. One of the 
fascinating aspects we would have liked to have found out more 
about was the constellations that the local Aboriginal people 
identify in our night skies. (There is a film on this, ‘Stories in the 
Stars—the night sky of the Boorong People’ (NW Victoria), but it 
is apparently not popular enough to be in the public Planetarium 
sessions in the foreseeable future unfortunately.) 


We then hot-footed it over to the Pumping Station where we were 
joined by the volunteer guides and were able to watch the 
magnificent old pumps switched on, hear about the system still in 


...Deborah Evans 


use for pumping sewage to Werribee and admire the lovely old 
brickwork of the pumping station buildings. 


The group then dispersed to various activities around 
Scienceworks, including lunch, a little bit of early Christmas 
shopping in the Scienceworks shop, the many Scienceworks 
displays and exhibitions, and a chance to go behind the scenes 
into the collections. The collections was a public tour and so at a 
pace not normally followed by field naturalists(!), but provided an 
opportunity to see an extraordinary range of technology-related 
items, from old horse-drawn hearses, aircraft engines and 
motorbikes, to lighthouse equipment, pieces of the Cranbourne 
meteorite and samples of Australian timbers. The tour runs daily, 
so if you're planning to visit Scienceworks, check beforehand for 
the time and how to book, as it's well worth it. 


All in all, a reminder of what a wonderful resource we have at 
Scienceworks and the Planetarium. 


Curious taxonomy 


found an interesting and funny webpage devoted to curious 
taxonomy at www.curioustaxonomy.net. For example: 


Notamacropus Dawson & Flannery, 1985 (genus/subgenus of 
kangaroo) The Latin word for stripe, nota, refers to this 
kangaroo's facial stripe. But, as paleontologist Tim Flannery 
later noted in a popular book, the name "is also a joke, for we 
wanted to emphasise that these creatures were 'not a 
Macropus', the genus in which they were once 
classified." [Australisan J. of Zool. 33: 473; Flannery, T., 2006, 
Country] 

Kryoryctes cadburyi 2005 (Cretaceous mammal) Tim Rich, leading 
a dinosaur dig at Dinosaur Cove, Australia, offered a reward of 
a kilo of chocolate for a particularly good fossil. (The other food 
on the expedition was terrible.) But evidence of mammals 


‘Because of their sins, real or alleged, certain birds in Australia 
are not protected by law. Certain other birds, alleged to be guilty 
of graver sins, have prices on their heads. Some of these 
decisions have been reached on insufficient evidence. ... During 
a period of eight years one [Pest Destruction} Board alone (that of 
the Brisbane district) paid for the killing of the following numbers: 

Scrub-Magpies [Currawongs] 55,204 

Crows 46,469 

Starlings 171, 541 

Sparrows 443,913 
Another board (that of Toowoomba) during two years paid for the 
killing of 53,813 Sparrows, 3,978 Crows and 1,756 Scrub- 
Magpies [Currawongs]. Is it not remarkable that in spite of such 
slaughter each of the outlawed birds continues to flourish? 


Friends of Ocean Grove Nature Reserve AGM 
4.30 pm, Sunday 10 August, 2008 
Visitor Information Centre, Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, 
Grubb Road 


The guest speaker, Bernie Fox from the Victorian Friends 
Network and Victorian National Parks Association, will talk 
about the importance of community participation in 
environmental issues and conservation projects. 


The Annual General Meeting will follow. All welcome. 
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..Lorraine Phelan 


among dinosars in Australia is even rarer. Asked what finding a 
mammal fossil would merit, Tim answered a cubic meter [sic] of 
chocolate. One of the undescribed bones from that dig, when 
eventually examined closely, turned out to be from a mammal. 
Tim was dismayed by the price of a ton of chocolate, but the 
local Cadbury factory offered to make good on the bet. Since 
the individual who discovered the bone was by then unknown, 
the whole team was invited. Making chocolate in a cubic meter 
piece is impossible, but Cadbury made a cubic meter of cocoa 
butter and then let the people loose in a room full of chocolate 
bars. (Kryoryctes means "cold digger", referring to the polar 
latitude where the creature died 104 million years ago, and the 
fact that the animal was adapted for digging.) 

Eriogonum inflatum var. deflatum Johnston (buckwheat) an 
oxymoron. 


... Does the Emu, largest and most stately of Australian birds, 
deserve to be outlawed because it hampers settlers by polluting 
water, destroying fences and crops, and eating grass? In 1935 no 
fewer than 57,034 of the birds were killed in one district alone in 
Western Australia. 


... In Queensland, too, the Emu was outlawed some years ago 
because It is alleged to have spread prickly pear. Within two 
years the Prickly Pear Commission of Queensland caused the 
destruction of 121,768 Emus and 109,345 Emus' eggs.' 


Bird Wonders of Australia, Alec H Chisholm, 1956, pp. 230-231 
[Submitted by Tom Fletcher] 


Friends of Mud Islands AGM 
7.30 pm, Monday 25 August 2008 
Visitor Information Centre, Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, 
Grubb Road 


The guest speaker, Nancy Tsernjavski, will be talking about 
the History of Mud Islands. Nancy has been preparing for this 
by collecting a lot of archival material on the islands so it should 
be a great night. 





The AGM will be followed by supper. All welcome. 


Maybe not a Western Whipbird on the Murrayville Track 


n April 2007, | gave a talk on whipbirds bristlebirds, and scrub- 

birds to the GFNC Bird Group. | told the audience how Dean 
and | had heard a bird call that was reminiscent of a Western 
Whipbird near The Springs on the Murrayville Track, Big Desert. 
In October 2007 we camped there again. As before the bird 
called loudly and without pausing for about 20 minutes before 
sunrise and shut up as soon as the sun peeped above the 
horizon. We made sound recordings and later forwarded them to 
experienced bird-watching friends. 


Opinion was divided on the identity of the bird. A few people said 
it was a White-fronted Honeyeater; a few said it was Southern 
Scrub-robin; and several said they didn't recognise it. No-one 
positively identified it as a Western Whipbird, but one person 


...Marilyn Hewish 


(and Dean) thought the call was antiphonal. So we are none the 
wiser. 


We need to return yet again in spring and play back calls using 
the tape we made to see if they attract a bird into view. One of 
the main problems in our earlier visits was that the bird made that 
call only before dawn, when it was too dark to see it. Another 
potential problem is that calls of one bird species can attract 
others. | once imitated a Gilbert's Whistler in the mallee and 
attracted not just the whistler, but a Chestnut Quail-thrush, a 
Southern Scrub-robin and a Spotted Pardalote. So we probably 
need to see the bird while it's calling. 


The story to be continued ... 


Plant Group 


O ur July meeting included two segments—the first was a 
presentation by Dave King regarding the private parts 
(anatomy) of a Correa reflexa flower using his combined 
microscope/camera equipment. Dave reports his presentation as 
follows: 


'The recent surge of blossom on Correa reflexa and the 
consequent increase in activity of New Holland Honeyeaters 





Fig. 1. Cross section of the lower part of the flower. 
[O the ovary, P the petal, S style and SN stamen.] 





Fig. 2. Nectary with nectar. 


...Dick Southcombe 


seeking the nectar, prompted the author to investigate the 
internal arrangement of the flower components, in particular the 
nectary. This resulted in a number of macro photographs being 
taken and displayed on a laptop computer at the June Plant 
Group meeting. A selection of these photos are included here. 
Dissecting the flowers reveals the relationship of the component 
parts, (Fig.1). The nectary is situated at the base of the stamen 
and when placed on the tongue an intense taste of sweetness is 
experienced. It is no wonder the honeyeaters seek out these 
flowers. 


The nectar is held in a spoon-shaped process at the proximal 
point of the anther filament, (Fig.2), the containment surface 
facing the petal. This means the honeyeater has to pass its beak 
down between the petal and stamen causing it to collect pollen 
on the head feathers plus moving the anther, (Fig.3), over 
towards the stigma. Thus it is possible to institute self pollination 
as well as carry pollen on the feathers to another flower. 





Fig. 3. Anther with pollen. 


The second segment of the Plant Group meeting was a 
discussion on a Fabaceae Identification Key compiled by 
Frances Cincotta of Newstead for pea-flowers plants found in the 
Bendigo-Maldon-Castlemaine-Newstead area. Over the next few 
months a definitive list of pea plants found in the Wider Geelong 
area will be prepared by Helen and members are encouraged to 
use the key compiled by Frances whenever possible. After this 


trial period we will consider such a key for this area. 
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What else has been seen? 


The road that follows the bay frontage in the Western Treatment 
Plant at one point, just north of the Little River mouth, 
crosses some stone-beaching that is partly inundated at 
high tide. On 17 July 08 it was low tide when | was there, 
and the rocks were strewn with the bodies of perhaps 20 
Blue-blubber Jellyfish Castostylus mosaicus. Their 
stranding may have corresponded with the unusually high 
tide recorded earlier in the month. [Trevor Pescott] 

Banjo Ray Trygonorrhina fasciata, 17 April 08, Edwards Point, 
1 swimming in shallows. [Marilyn Hewish] 

Eagle Ray Myliobatis australis, 17 April 08, Edwards Point, 2 
dead on eastern beach. [Marilyn Hewish] 

Southern Brown Tree Frog Litoria ewingi, 15 July 08, Spring 
Creek Tk at Island Tk, N Brisbane Ranges, 1 called from 
clump of foliage about 2 m up in Messmate, in woodland 
near damp gully. [Marilyn Hewish] 

Common Froglet Crinia signifera, 16 July 08, Long Point, Long 
Forest, 1 called from pool in creek. [Marilyn Hewish] 

Lantern fly Rentinus dilatatus (family Fulgoridae), 7 April 08 
and 29 April 08, Bacchus Marsh, 1 attracted to light at 
night. [Marilyn Hewish] See photo. 

Sawfly larvae, 20 April 08, Stony Creek PG/gorge, Brisbane 
Ranges, a group on leaf. [GFNC] 

European Wasp, 4 May 08, Island Tk, N Brisbane Ranges, 
many in woodland. [Marilyn Hewish] 

European Wasp, 4 May 08, Little River PG, N Brisbane Ranges, 
several in picnic area. [Marilyn Hewish] 

European Wasp, 4 May 08, Griffen Hill Tk, Brisbane Ranges, 
several in gully. [Marilyn Hewish] 

At Mait's Rest on 5 July 08, apart from a wide range of fungi 
including the beautiful Hericium that grows on the dead 
Myrtle Beech trunks, there were many spider holes in the 
ground. Perhaps the humus-rich soil is warmer than the 
air for most web-spinners have disappeared. | resisted the 
temptation to dig up one of the spiders to record its 
identity! [Trevor Pescott] 

There has been a lot of Pacific Azolla on the Barwon River 
recently—at Baum Weir on 14 July 08 it was banked up 


...Lorraine Phelan 


so thickly as to appear a solid carpet. Dusky Moorhens 
were walking on it without making any impression. [Trevor 
Pescott] 

Golden Wattles Acacia pycnantha at the Frederick Moreton 
Reserve near Princes Bridge have started flowering, 
19 July 08. [Trevor Pescott] 





Lantern fly Rentinus dilatatus 


Photo: Marilyn Hewish 


Bird observations July 2008 


hen the low pressure systems pass through the Southern 

Ocean during winter, they create large waves and strong 
winds. This gives land-based observers the chance to see some 
of the pelagic species as they ride the wild winds above the 
raging seas. | was lucky to receive a call from Marilyn and Dean 
who were seeing some great birds from their viewing spot at the 
Pt Lonsdale lighthouse. When Tom, Craig and | arrived, we were 
able to share the impressive sight of many thousands of prions 
wheeling over the waves just beyond the breakers. They were 
mostly Fairy Prions, but several other species may have been 
present. The various prions are difficult to separate unless held in 
the hand. Careful observation through the telescopes identified 
White-faced Storm Petrels, along with Fluttering Shearwaters, 
Shy Albatross and Black-browed Albatross. A small bird that flew 
into the waves was later identified by Marilyn as a Common 
Diving-Petrel. White-fronted Tern are still being seen in this area. 


The Magpie Geese are being recorded in large numbers once 
more at Serendip. Perhaps they will move into some of the local 
wetlands after the recent rains. It is a bit of a mystery where they 
go when they are not at Serendip. 


It is nice to see the range of larger raptor species seen over the 


... Barry Lingham 


Osprey sighting recorded from that area in early 2007. White- 
bellied Sea-Eagles have been seen more often lately and there 
are unconfirmed reports of them attempting to nest in some 
areas. 


There have been many reports of parrots, but the Orange-bellied 
Parrot has not been reported from the Bellarine area this season. 
Hopefully they have found a safe, isolated habitat somewhere, 
but it is disappointing that they have not been reported. 


The first nesting observations should be coming in soon. Ducks, 
raptors, Masked Lapwings, Ravens and Magpies will swing into 
action by the start of August. Please report all nest sightings. 


The following observations are a selection of those submitted. All 
records will be published in the annual Geelong Bird Report. 


Observers: AW, Alison Watson; BAt, Bryant Attwood; BL, Barry 
Lingham; CMo, Craig Morley; DHe, Dean Hewish; DR, David 
Rantall; EM, Libby Macpherson; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; JH, 
Joe Hubbard; LD, Laurie Drinnan; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; PW, 
Phil Watson; RGa, Rob Ganley; SSi, Shiela Silver; TFI, Tom 
Fletcher 


past two months. The report of the Osprey at Johanna follows an 
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Species Number | Date | Comments Observer 
Magpie Goose 600+ 5/7 Serendip, in paddock. GMc 
Common Diving-Petrel 1+ 3/7 Off Point Lonsdale Lighthouse, at least one just beyond MHe, CMo 

breakers over reef. One in same area 12/7. Mike Carter 

confirmed ID from description. Also reported on Birdline 

Victoria 13/7 and 14/7. 

Fairy Prion 10 000+ 3/7 Off Point Lonsdale Lighthouse, from Bay to the horizon. Some | MHe, DHe, 
were Fairy Prions (broad black terminal tail band) and some BL, TFI, 
were an unknown species (narrow black tail band). Strong W— | CMo 
SW winds over 3 days. On 12/7 big numbers still present, but 
birds way out on horizon. 

Fluttering Shearwater Present 3/7 Off Point Lonsdale Lighthouse, a few singles and small groups | MHe, DHe, 
scattered among masses of prions. A few present on 12/7. BL, TFI, 

CMo 

Black-browed Albatross ~10 3/7 Off Point Lonsdale Lighthouse, coming close inshore. Strong MHe, DHe, 

W-SW winds for 3 days. Twenty on 12/7. BL, TFI, 
CMo 
Present 17/7 | 13th Beach, with Shy Albatross in a flock of 12. GMc 

Shy Albatross ~10 3/7 Off Point Lonsdale Lighthouse, coming close inshore. Strong MHe, DHe, 
W-SW winds over 3 days. Included one immature. 20 on 12/7, | BL, TFI, 
including 2 immatures. CMo 

Present 17/7 | 13th Beach, with Black-browed Albatross in a flock of 12. GMc 

Wilson's Storm-Petrel 1-2 3/7 Off Point Lonsdale Lighthouse, came in just beyond breakers MHe, DHe 
over reef, among masses of prions. Tiny, all black, white rump. 
Strong W-SW winds over previous 3 days. 

Osprey 1 15/6 | Johanna, a single bird flying west. RGa 

Black Kite 3 5/7 Serendip GMc 

Whistling Kite 4 5/7 Serendip, two pairs nesting. GMc 

White-bellied Sea-Eagle 1 16/6 | Anglesea, W of open-cut mine. PW 

Wedge-tailed Eagle 1 2/7 Fairmont Rd, Newtown, a pale bird flying W and low into a CMo 
very strong WNW wind at 1430. 

2 2/7 Fairview Ave, Newtown, flying in a westerly direction at 1255, LD 
unconcerned as one of the local magpies harassed them. 
1 11/7 | Freshwater Creek, gliding and flying over Anglesea Rd. EM, CMo 
1 11/7 | St George River mouth, circling low, drifting E. EM, CMo 
Present 16/7 | St Leonards DR 

Buff-banded Rail 1 16/7 | Balyang Sanctuary, visible over 30-minute period at 0915. BAt 

Hooded Plover 7 4/7 Black Rocks JH 

White-fronted Tern 3 12/7 | Off Point Lonsdale, flying and diving over Rip and offshore MHe, DHe 
beyond reef. 

Brush Bronzewing 1 12/6 | Portreath Rd, Bellbrae AW 

Gang-gang Cockatoo 75+ 21/6 | Fyansford, upstream from Baums Weir BAt 

Little Corella 10+ 27/6 | Queens Park Golf Course BAt 

70—80 1/7 Portarlington, in Sugar Gums. GMc 

Southern Emu-wren ~4 25/5 | Anglesea heath AW, PW 

Rufous Bristlebird 2 15/7 | Aireys Inlet, lighthouse trail. JH 

Yellow-rumped Thornbill 20+ 11/7 | Barwon Valley Golf Course BAt 

6 16/7 | Abervale Village, Grovedale SSi 

Little Wattlebird 2 3/5 Hurst Rd, Eumeralla Reserve AW, PW 

Eastern Spinebill c8 3/5 Hurst Rd, Eumeralla Reserve AW, PW 

Scarlet Robin 2 25/5 | Bald Hills AW, PW 

Flame Robin 26 27/5 | Hovells Creek, S end, You Yangs. 7 males, 19 brown birds. MHe, DHe 

6 1/6 Dog Rocks AW, PW 
3 16/6 | Portreath Rd, Bellbrae. Also 1 on 7/5 AW, PW 
12 26/6 | Ocean Grove Nature Reserve GMc 
1 5/7 Serendip GMc 

Crested Shrike-tit 2 21/6 | Fyansford, upstream from Baums Weir. BAt 

Grey Butcherbird 1 1/6 Portreath Rd, Bellbrae, caught a mouse in grass beside the AW, PW 
road and flew with it to a nearby eucalypt. 

Little Raven 2 16/7 | Balyang Sanctuary, building nest atop old Cormorant sp. nest. | BAt 

Diamond Firetail ~10 15/6 | Lake Merrimu AW, PW 

Mistletoebird 1 23/6 | Yollinko Wetland, a male calling at 0930. BAt 

2+ 1/7 Newtown, upstream from Princes Bridge, a lot calling. JH 

Welcome Swallow 2 12/7 | Bacchus Marsh, roost every night on nest used for breeding MHe, DHe 
last season, in back corner of carport. 

Silvereye Present 3/5 Hurst Rd, Eumeralla Reserve AW, PW 

Common Myna 6 14/5 | Portreath Rd, Bellbrae, in eucalypts at dusk. First seen in this AW 
area. 
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Excursion 
Sunday 17 August 2008 


Gum Flat and Distillery Creek- 
Anglesea Heathlands 


Leader: Barry Lingham 


Note that the proposed excursion to Yellingbo, listed in the 
Program, has been postponed. Instead, we will explore sections 
of the area around Anglesea and Aireys Inlet. The morning walk 
will be around the Gum Flat area, noting bird and plant species. 
Gum Flat was regularly visited by GFNC members in the 1960s 
and 1970s. It has a diverse habitat, with Manna Gum, 
Peppermints and Messmate. From here, we will travel via Bald 
Hills Road and Distillery Creek Road to the Distillery Creek 
picnic ground for lunch. 


After lunch, there is the opportunity to take a walk around the 
Nature Trail, which is easy walking, or explore the more rugged 
Ironbark Gorge. 

Meet: 9:00 am at Adams Court, Eastern Park, to car pool, or 
at 9:45 am at the intersection of Forest Road and Shiny 
Eye Track, 1.8 km from the Great Ocean Road. Those 
who wish to meet us at lunchtime should be at the 
Distillery Creek Picnic Ground, off the Aireys Inlet to 
Bambra Road, between 12:30 pm and 1:30 pm. 

Bring: Lunch, morning tea, afternoon tea/ snacks. Wet 
weather gear, hat, strong shoes or boots, binoculars. 


Contact: Barry Lingham 5255 4291 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Thursday 28 August 2008 
Eastern Park & Botanical Gardens 


Leader: Craig Morley 


Craig regularly monitors Eastern Park and the Botanical 
Gardens, and is a mine of information on past and present 
birdlife of the area. Expect an interesting morning's 
birdwatching! 
Meet: 9.00 am inside the main entrance to the 
Geelong Botanical Gardens. There is plenty 
of nearby parking. [Melway 402 Q5] 
Morning tea 

About midday 


Bring: 
Finish: 


Contact Polly 5244 0182 


Mailing roster 


August: Jan Venters 
September: David Flanagan 


Boneseeding in the You Yangs 


Saturday 23 August 2008 


Saturday 23 August between 9.30 am and 
3.00 pm 

Follow the GFNC signs on the Great Circle 
Drive to Rockwell Road—the gate will be 
unlocked, please replace it after entering this 
normally restricted area. 

Gloves and eye protection—as well, please 
wear suitable clothing, especially footwear. 


Bring: 


Claire and Dennis Greenwell 5243 7047 and 0408 108992 or 
Rob Beardsley 5241 1951 


Helpers wanted 


Angair Wildflower Show 


20 & 21 September 2007 


As usual, the GFNC is to mount a static display at the show. 
This helps us to publicise our activities (and our existence!) to 
like-minded people, and to support Angair. We will, of course, 
be using our new display boards! 

We need a few people willing to assist in setting up and 
dismantling the display, and a roster of one or two people to be 
present at the display for the morning or afternoon ‘shift’ on 
both days. You could take the opportunity on the other half of 
the day to enjoy Angair's guided walks program. 


Please contact Diana Primrose SOON! (Ph: 5250 1811) 


Working bees 
GFNC library 


Thursday 7 August (9.30 am—12.30 pm ) 
Thursday 21 August (9.30 am—12.30 pm) 


Contact Lorraine 5243 0636 


Eco Book Group 
Tuesday 30 September 2008 


Bottlemania: how water went on sale 
and why we bought it, 
Elizabeth Royte, 2008 


Geelong Botanic Gardens Meeting Room 8.00 pm 


Buy or borrow the above book and join a discussion about the 
bottled water industry. 


Contact Lorraine if buying because books are on order at a 
local bookshop for a discounted price. 


Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
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GFNC COMMITTEE 2008-2009 


President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 
Vice-President Lynne Clarke 5243 8774 alynneclarke@ozemail.com.au 
Immediate Past President Vacant 
Secretary Tim Billington 5221 1169 tbii@optusnet.com.au 
Treasurer (acting) Deborah Evans 5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 
Minute Secretary Lynne Clarke 5243 8774 alynneclarke@ozemail.com.au 
Committee Member 

. " David Flanagan 5221 2427 jillpip@optusnet.com.au 

7 7 Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 

j Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 

: 5 Neil McInnes 0408 102 802 neil.mcinnes@yahoo.com.au 

. “ Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 

" " Diana Primrose 5250 1811 dprimrose4@bigpond.com 

a : Peter Williams 5221 3503 peter.w@wesinet.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Sub-editor Deborah Evans 5243 8774 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Librarian Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Peter Williams 5221 3503 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 











Coming events 


AUGUST 2008 SEPTEMBER 2008 
General Meeting: Members Night and casserole tea 2 General Meeting: Koalas—Janine Duffy 
Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 9 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 
Excursion: Anglesea 14 Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 
Bird Group: Birds increasing in population and 18 Bird Group: Painted Snipe Conservation—Dean 
distribution—John Newman Ingwersen 
Boneseed pull—You Yangs Excursion / Biodiversity Survey—Weeaproinah 
Leaders: Rob Beardsley, Claire & Dennis Greenwell Leaders: Neil McInnes and Cliff Tann 
Mammal Group: Survey Point Richards Reserve Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Mid-week Bird Excursion Eco Book Group 


Consider this for your bookshelf 


The Cloud Book: How to Understand the Skies, Richard Hamblyn, 2008 ( rrp about $25) 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 25 Auqust, 2008. 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
5 James Cook Dve Wandana Heights, 3216 —OR—e-mail: lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
For further details phone Lorraine Phelan: 5243 0636 


DISCLAIMER 

The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions . 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 
Please contact the Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
photograph) from another source, so that copyright permission can start at 8.00 pm 
be sought. 

i , sek , Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park 
The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 
that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 
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